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Mindfulness and Well-being 


Meditation is something we hear 
about a lot lately. If you don’t medi- 
tate, you may wonder what it is. 
Meditation is, simply, the art of 
awakening. We live much of our 
lives in a state of “automatic pilot.” 
We walk around absorbed in 
thought, worrying about things we 
have to do, replaying tapes of past 
conversations, immersed in feel- 
ings, pleasant or unpleasant. In fact, we spend so much 
time preparing to live in the future and analyzing how we've 
lived in the past that we rarely are completely alive to the 
present. Meditation is a way to become more alive to our 
deepest self, alive to the others in our lives, and to experi- 
ence our interconnections with the whole human family 
and the living world of which we are a part. 


If meditation is an art, like all arts it requires discipline, 
practice, persistence and the full, creative involvement of 
our whole being. In the practice of meditation we learn to 
pay full attention, but not to just one thing, like reading a 
book or even playing an instrument, although the integra- 
tion and focus into which an artist enters during the act of 
creation is akin to meditation. We develop the capacity to 
expand our awareness, and see our selves and our lives 
with clear eyes. 


The first thing we do in meditation is stop running around. 
We sit down in a quiet place, or with a group of other medi- 
tators, in a posture that is erect, comfortable, stable and 
balanced. Become aware of your breathing, and focus on 
a place where you experience the breath most distinctly. 
Let that place be the anchor for your attention. Let each 
breath bring a sense of calmness and ease. As you ex- 
hale, use the breath as a vehicle to let go of preoccupa- 
tions, anxieties, tensions or anything which takes your 
attention away from being fully present in this moment. Be 
aware of places of tension in the body: are you furrowing 
your brow? clenching your jaw? holding tightness in your 
throat or stomach? Breathe into those places, and let the 
tension go. Become aware of what arises in your mind, 
and without becoming immersed in the thoughts and feel- 
ings, acknowledge what they are, and let them go, remain- 
ing attentive to your breathing. When you become dis- 
tracted, and your mind latches onto a thought or feeling 


and becomes engrossed in it, as soon as you notice you 
have lost awareness, return your mind to being attentive 
to your breathing. Sit in this way, alert, aware, dignified, 
and fully present to yourself for five, ten, twenty minutes or 
as long as you decide. Observe your own mind with a spirit 
of acceptance and compassion, and an open-hearted atti- 
tude towards everything that arises. When you have fin- 
ished, make a gesture of respect to your deepest Self, 
such as putting the palms together, and carry the 
mindfulness with you into your next activity. 


This mindfulness practice is best done in a quiet, undis- 
turbed place, and practicing in a group setting can also be 
helpful. Once you have a sense of the method, you can 
bring it into any context, and practice conscious breathing 
at any time throughout the day. While waiting for the bus, 
before beginning studies in the library, before eating your 
lunch, you can take a few minutes to practice mindfulness. 


Here are a few suggestions to bring mindfulness into your 

daily life: 

1. Find two to ten minutes, several times each day to 
do nothing: just find a comfortable place to sit, and 
be with yourself. What are you feeling? Is anything 
disturbing you? Face your worries and concerns 
honestly, with a sense of confidence that you are 
fully alive and can deal with your work and prob- 
lems one step at a time. 

2. Bring awareness to your body. When you are driv- 
ing, are you gripping the steering wheel? When you 
sit and read, are you slouching in a semi-alert posi- 
tion? 

3. Take time sometimes, when you are home, not to 
play the radio or TV, and just be aware of what you 
are doing, and your own mind. 

4. Before eating, really look at your food, and think about 
the different places in the world it has come from, 
and the people who were involved in bringing it to 
you. Reflect on the issues of justice connected with 
the food we eat. Are people in developing countries, 
or our own country, paid fairly for the work they do? 
Develop a heart of gratitude and a hunger for jus- 
tice. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 3... 


Religion and Justice 


_ What is your view of being a religious 
person? We each have our convic- 
tions about religion. Some we have 
formed from our own personal expe- 
rience and some we have taken from 
~ external observation of others. Some 
of these views are negative and used 
by us to reject those values we do 
not want in our life: hypocrisy, exploi- 
tation. One of the typical caricatures 
is of an otherworldly, pious, prayerful person who is more 
concerned with finding quiet time than with paying atten- 
tion to the needs of others. This is the type of person who 
takes to an extreme the expression, “Care first for the things 
of heaven.” 


Over many centuries and in most religious traditions there 
has always been some desired balance between “Loving 
God and loving our neighbour,” “having faith and doing 
good works,” praying and committed action. The ten com- 
mandments also instruct us to focus our attention in a two- 
fold way, on God (Love the Lord your God) and on how we 
live with others (don't kill, steal etc.) For many people, this 
dual approach has been the basis of building a human 
society and understanding the human person. 


In our world today, when we take the large view we see 
enormous differences between the well-being of people in 
terms of human rights, wealth, access to development, and 
so forth. We are seriously challenged with a new urgency 
to face the needs of men and women of our time. Further 
we are beginning to understand in a new way that the call 
for justice from so many sectors of our earth, and even in 
the microcosms of our Canadian cities, is fundamental. 
Any religious person or group cannot ignore the intimate 
connection between living in faith and doing something for 
justice. They go together. Each is hollow without the other. 
In the past the better off, and better educated could con- 
tent themselves with ‘doing charity’ from time to time for 
the ‘less fortunate.’ There is a mild condescension built 
into that. But to live in a world with some commitment to 
true equality requires a more radical look at the social re- 
lationships which have structured the differences among 
us. 


The call to justice is redefining what it means to be a reli- 
gious person. And in its own developmental way it is chang- 
ing our more traditional notions of God, or returning us to 
the meaning of some of the ancient expressions. A God 
who is faithful and cares for the poor is not a God for a 
spiritual escapist but a God for men and women who are 
ready to use their gifts and talents to establish a deeper 
justice for the care of others.£2 
David Eley, S.J. 


Murder, He Thought 


Some people seeing our notice titled: 
“Prison Visits” might indeed come to think 
of certain very serious crimes perpetrated 
by these individuals who are locked up 
for a long time in our prison system. And 
fe it is true that many of the men our group 
- meets inside the Federal Training Center 


———j 


== have been involved in capital crimes at 


But what kind of people are these inmates? Naturally one 
could never paint a picture that would give a stereotype of 
an inmate. Even less can one generalize when we dis- 
cover not just the outside of another person, but a little bit 
about what makes the other person tick. 


And that is the journey of discovery our volunteer group of 
visitors to a Federal Prison in the Montreal area, under- 
takes every week during the school year. Working in a small 
group, we take time to discuss various issues of concern 
both inside and out of the prison system. Listening to the 
points of view of some of these “convicted” men, one can- 
not help but realize that they are not really that different 
from us. They live in another world because of their incar- 
ceration, but their values and dreams can be very similar 
to ours. And by and large they are looking forward to being 
re-integrated into society in the near future. For them the 
contact with people from the outside is essential. 


And for the students this experience of sitting face to face 
with a segment of our population locked up, is absolutely 
awesome. Almost without fail, all the students participat- 
ing come away with a tremendous learning experience and 
some very interesting relationships that contribute to a 
sense of growing up and broadening of horizons. 


The visits take place Monday evenings between six and 
nine, and a ride is provided for all participants. Before join- 
ing the group an orientation meeting is needed as well as 
a general security clearance through the Corrections 
Canada computer. To arrange for these please contact 
Peter (848-3586) or Matti (848-3590).E0) 


Rev. Matti Terho 


The Campus Ministry Team: 


Peter Coté, L-WF 105 848-3586 
David R. Eley, S.J., L-WF 106 848-3587 
Daryl Lynn Ross, L-WF 103 848-3585 
Matti I. Terho, S-Z 102 848-3590 


Michelina Bertone, S.S.A., S-Z 104 848-3591 
General Office, L-WF 101 848-3588 
Fax: 848-3592 
(e-mail: bpglovr@alcor.concordia.ca) 
...and don't forget to visit our website at: 


relish.concordia.ca/Advocacy_Support_Services/campus.html 


The Secret 


The gods and goddesses had gath- 
ered on the highest mountain of 
their domain, and were arguing 
about where to hide the secret of 
life so that their subjects would 
never find it. “Bury it under this 
mountain”, said one of their 
number. Another suggested: “Put it 
in the depths of the deepest ocean”. 

r A goddess then came forward and 
said, “Put it inside them, they will never find it there”. 


Recently, more and more of our number have been find- 
ing it. 


In our western philosophical and religious traditions we 
too often separated mind from body, the spiritual from the 
physical. With the rise of science and modern medicine 
we no longer needed to look to God, or the spirit, for heal- 
ing. The wall was complete, buttressed from both sides. 


Yet, the signs today are that a spiritual rebound is all 
around us. The intimate connection between the spiritual 
and the physical is being reaffirmed. It is all over the book- 
stores, the newspapers and primetime TV, often, how- 
ever, in the form of some trite assertion that going to church 
is good for your health. Surely there is more to it than 
this. What's going on! 


It was the baby boomer generation that first began to re- 
ject organized religion in large numbers. Students today 
often have no experience at all of the traditional religions. 
Their parents had already left that behind, and thus, had 
nothing to burden or enrich their children with. 


The awakening, and rediscovery, that we are now experi- 
encing perhaps has to do with the realization that some- 
thing has been lost. That so many new ways are being 
explored is not due only to the belief that the ways of our 
parents have proven empty, but also to the fact that many 
simply have no ties to any fixed belief system. A break 
with the past has freed people to explore new ways, and 
ask new questions. 


A key to the attraction of many of the new spiritualities is 
the peace, mental and physical health discovered through 
meditation, breathing exercises and disciplines such as 
yoga, Tai Chi, etc. The use of a mantra (a repeated word), 
of rhythmic, repeated breathing, of repetitive muscle 
movement brings on what Dr. Herbert Benson (Timeless 
Healing) refers to as a “relaxation response” - an extremely 
relaxing state that can last for hours. Not only is this state 
deeply calming, it’s also physically and mentally nourish- 
ing. 


That these disciplines often have their roots in some reli- 
gious or spiritual tradition, or conversely lead one towards 


the spiritual, is no accident. The essence of the repetition 
is to break the train of everyday thought, and once that’s 
done, for many people the result can be spiritual. The re- 
laxation response may be the basic mechanism behind 
the health benefits of religious experience. 


The connection between religious experience and health 
has at least one more dimension, and that is the power of 
positive belief. The belief that you are part of something 
that is greater than yourself, that is oriented toward the 
good, not only for yourself, but for the common good, can 
bring a sense of well-being and purpose in life that im- 
pacts directly on one’s health. People who help others 
consistently report better health, says Dr. Benson. They 
also report greater calm and relaxation, a “helper’s high’. 


If your faith in traditional religion is deep-seated and fulfill- 
ing, then you already have the means to better health, but 
if you are like many the conventional forms of worship hold 
little meaning for you. Other forms of “prayer” can be an 
entry into the spiritual, and can lead you to a better sense 
of self, of community , belonging and purpose. As the god- 
dess says, “the secret of life is hidden within”.€Q 


Peter Cété 


Mindfulness and Well-being 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


5. When you are going to classes or work, notice if you 
are rushing. Do you really need to rush? Take time 
to really notice the people around you. Cultivate an 
awareness of the common humanity you share with 
everyone around you. 


Are you interested in cultivating mindfulness? Have a look 
at the information about groups meeting on campus on 
the back page.L) 

Daryl Lynn Ross 


A Word About Campus Ministry’s 
Activities... 


All of Campus Ministry’s activities are open to the 
entire Concordia community. Everyone is welcome to join 
us. Although some offerings, such as the Sunday Eucha- 
rist or the Oka Retreat, have a particular faith focus, we do 
not exclude anyone from sharing these experiences. 

Our programmes and services are open to every- 
one, of any faith, or even of no particular faith. We are 
here for you. Why not drop in and visit us. See what Cam- 
pus Ministry can mean to you, and how we can enrich your 
time at Concordia.LQ 


concor 


Campus Ministry is a unit of 
Advocacy & Support Services, 
a part of Student Services 
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Me 
qyuee® at CAMPUS MINISTRY 


Meditation in Our Midst:There are a number of meditation groups meeting each week on both cam- 
puses... 


In the Buddhist Tradition YE PAR 
At SGW: a i a 
Wednesdays 12-1pm, Annex Z, Room 105 Bi, ~ 
Wednesdays 3:30-4:30, VA-243 (1395 René Levesque) PAS 


Wi 
At Loyola: are ri) Ri * é 
Thursday 12-1 pm, Belmore House (2496 West Broadway) L-WF 100-10 Pes it 
For Information: Daryl Lynn Ross (848-3585) 


Christian Meditation a eee 
(As taught by Fr. John Main O.S.B.) Sf —F* 
At Loyola: pe 
Fridays 11am to Noon in the Prayer Room of the Loyola Chapel = 


For Information: 848-3588 


Mother Hubbard’s Cupboard: Monday nights at Annex Z. From 5-7 pm Mother Hubbard is serving up 
hot vegetarian meals. The suggested donation is only $1. For more information: Peer Helpers 848- 
2859/ Campus Ministry 848-3588. 


Prison Visit Programme: An eight week programme on Monday evenings. If you are interested 
contact either Matti Terho (848-3590) or Peter Cété (848-3586) This group has a limit of ten. 


Reading Buddhist Sutras: Areading group with Daryl Ross. This semester continues with the Dhamma 
Pada. Every Thursday at 1:30, Loyola, Belmore House (2496 West Broadway). Info: 848-3585. 


Outreach Experience: Make a difference in the world around you by volunteering some of your free 
time! Contact Michelina Bertone, S.S.A. at 848-3591. 


Eucharist (RC) in the Loyola Chapel: Monday to Friday at 12:05 pm. Sunday at 11 am. For more 
information: 848-3588. 


Learning the Art of Focusing: A workshop with Michelina Bertone S.S.A. For more information call 
848-3591. Tuesdays, Noon-1:30 pm, Annex Z, Room 105. 


The New Millennium... explores a variety of topics including: Self-esteem, Friendship, Decision-mak- 
ing and God's Word, among others. For information: Michelina Bertone, S.S.A. Wednesdays 1:30-3 
pm, Annex Z, Room 105. 


Drop by and visit! There is a lot more to Campus Ministry than you might imagine! 
We are located at: 
Belmore House (Loyola) 2496 West Broadway - 848-3588 
Annex Z (SGW) 2090 Mackay - 848-3590 


